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FOREWORD 


BRIEF review of available statistics, pre- 
pared by the author in 1937 and pub- 
lished by the General Education Board 

as “Occasional Papers” No. 9g,? directed atten- 
tion to the financial problems confronting pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities as a re- 
sult of: 


1) A diminishing return on endowment funds; 

2) The possibility of a shrinkage in gifts and be- 
quests, especially from large donors as a re- 
sult of new tax legislation; 

3) Increasing competition from the publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities. 


In order to provide an adequate basis for a 
further study of these problems, the author, at 
the request of the General Education Board, un- 
-dertook a series of statistical studies of the cur- 
rent receipts and expenditures, receipts for capital 
purposes, enrolments, and tuition fees of approxi- 
mately two hundred representative institutions, 
public and private. These studies have been pub- 
lished as ‘Occasional Papers’ by the General 
Education Board, as follows: 

t Observations on the Financial Condition of Colleges and Universities in 
the United States (1937). 

Vv 


No. to. Trends in Enrolment in State and En- 
dowed Colleges and Universities from 
1928-29 through 1936-37 

No. 11. Trends in Tuition Fees in State and 
Endowed Colleges and Universities 
from 1928-29 through 1936-37 

No. 12. Trends in Current Receipts and Ex- 
penditures and in Receipts for Capital 
Purposes of Endowed Universities and 
Colleges, and in Current Receipts 
of State Institutions from 1927-28 
through 1936-37 


Consideration of the implications of their find- 
ings has been left to this paper—the fifth and 
final one of the series. 

The present paper attempts to give no more 
than the high points of the statistics reported in 
the preceding three papers, but it may be of in- 
terest to note here the classifications used in ana- 
lyzing the data. 

The approximately two hundred institutions 
were divided into three groups: 


a) private universities (less than one-fourth of 
the total number) 

6) private colleges (somewhat more than one- 
half of the total number) 

c) state institutions (about one-fourth of the 
total number) 


al 


- maa 


There were slight variations in the number and 
identity of the institutions included in each 
study and also in the periods of time covered 
(1927-28 to 1936-37 for one study, 1928-29 to 
1936-37 for two studies), but not sufficient to 
affect essential trends or the comparability of 
statistics. 

Practically every state was represented, and 
for purposes of statistical analysis the institu- 
tions were divided into four geographic areas: 
eastern, southern, middle, and western. Figures 
were analyzed for the totals of the three types 
of institutions, for each type, and for the two 
types of private institutions combined; for all 
geographic areas, for each separately, and, in 
some instances, for the eastern area in relation 
to the other three areas combined. It should be 
understood that all figures and percentages 
quoted in this paper, unless otherwise stated, re- 
fer to the institutions included in these studies. 
Relevant tables are to be found in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE DUAL 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


INGE this series of papers is concerned 
primarily with the problems of privately 


supported institutions, the inclusion of 
state institutions in the statistical studies may 
be questioned. The fact is that we have a dual 
system of higher education, the welfare of which, 
as this paper will attempt to show, depends upon 
maintaining an equitable relationship between 
the two parts. 

Higher education in America was originally in- 
stituted by private agencies. The avowed pur- 
pose was a restricted one, primarily the training 
of ministers. Not infrequently the earliest classes 
of what are now strong and well-equipped col- 
leges were held at the minister’s house or at the 
meeting house, and instruction was given in a 
few subjects by the minister. The minister asso- 
ciated with himself other persons able to share 
in the instruction, and since the object contem- 
plated the public good, he appealed for gifts 
which would enable him to pay the cost of the 
developing enterprise. This pattern, which be- 
gan in the East in the seventeenth century, was 
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followed in the other sections of the country as 
they were settled. The initiative was usually of 
denominational origin, and while it still empha- 
sized the purpose of the earliest colleges in the 
eastern settlements, it also included that of higher 
training for the youth of the denomination for 
callings other than the ministry, under condi- 
tions which its sponsors considered best suited 
to the development of the mind and the upbuild- 
ing of character. 

A few colleges were founded in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but the founding of 
private colleges and universities did not become 
general until after the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. By the close of that century 
they were rather generally distributed among the 
states, and few have been established since then. 

As time went on, the students were asked to 
bear a share of the expense, and tuition fees, to- 
gether with the contributions from the sponsoring 
denomination, provided the necessary revenue. 
In the days of the meager curriculum, small en- 
rolments, low salaries, and simpler habits of life, 
the annual subsidy of the sponsoring church, sup- 
plemented by the benefactions of a few wealthy 
individuals, enabled hundreds of American col- 
leges to operate and to keep tuition fees at a 
very low level. Later, generous benefactors gave 
funds for endowment, the income only to be 
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used for the maintenance and development of 
the institution, the principal to be held in perpe- 
tuity. The amount of endowment thus received 
up to 1900 Is relatively small as compared with 
the large sums obtained during the first three 
decades of this century in the effort to make ex- 
isting institutions financially secure and to meet 
the increasing cost of maintenance. 

State institutions of higher learning were 
founded for the most part in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Their development was slow until after the 
Civil War, and in fact until after 1900. They 
are conspicuously popular and prominent in the 
southern, middle, and western areas of the coun- 
try. Deriving their support either from appropri- 
ations of state legislatures or from a fixed state 
tax, and some of them in part from federal aid, 
their current annual budgets, in some instances, 
now run into millions. 

The broad purpose underlying the establish- 
ment and maintenance of state institutions of 
higher learning at public expense is to provide 
equal opportunities to all without respect to dif- 
ferences in economic status. It is advocated in 
terms of both necessity and propriety. The wel- 
fare of the state and the accomplishment of its 
social purposes are conceived as dependent upon 
a trained and competent citizenry, a steadily ad- 
vancing culture, and an adequate supply of 
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leaders drawn from all social classes. It is felt 
that the cost of superior educational advantages 
when offered only in private institutions is be- 
yond the ability of many youth who possess the 
potential qualities of leadership. With the gen- 
eral acceptance of the obligation resting upon the 
state to provide opportunities for higher educa- 
tion free or at small cost, state support of higher 
education has rapidly extended, stimulated by 
generous land and money grants from the Federal 
Government. It 1s important to note, however, 
that the patronage of the privately supported 
colleges and universities in the country has con- 
tinued at such a level as to produce a similarly 
phenomenal expansion of the resources and serv- 
ices of large numbers of institutions which receive 
little or no support from public funds. 

This development of the privately and publicly 
supported institutions has resulted in a dual sys- 
tem of higher education in which the enrolment 
is about equally divided between the institutions 
supported by the states and those operated under 
private auspices. The division varies widely in 
different sections of the country. Thus, all of the 
higher institutions in Delaware, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming are state institutions, 
whereas more than go per cent of the students 
enrolled in colleges and universities in Massa- 
chusetts are attending private institutions. 
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For the most part, this dual system of higher 
education is accepted by the American people as 
being in consonance with both the concept of 
education as a function of the state and the ideal 
of free enterprise under our democratic form of 
government. In view of the fact that one of the 
chief purposes of the state institutions is to place 
higher education within the reach of all, without 
respect to their economic status, it is appropri- 
ate that their support come chiefly from the 
state. It is the distinguishing characteristic of 
these institutions that the burden of their sup- 
port must be borne by the citizens of the state 
when assessed by the proper authorities, whether 
they wish or do not wish to participate. In con- 
trast, the support of the private institutions is 
almost entirely on a voluntary basis, although 
their services promote the same general objectives 
as the state institutions. Regardless of the pur- 
poses and sanctions which prompted the estab- 
lishment of the state universities, their develop- 
ment has followed the programs evolved by the 
private colleges and universities to such an ex- 
tent that at the present time there are scarcely 
any outstanding features of their educational 
services, other than in certain vocational and 
technical offerings, which clearly differentiate 
them as a class from those under private control. 


CHAPTER II 


TRENDS IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
ENROLMENTS, AND TUITION 
FEES 


URING tthe first three decades of this 
1) century the privately supported col- 
leges and universities of the country re- 
ceived a steady and increasing flow of gifts and be- 
quests for buildings, equipment, and endowment, 
and for current expenses. The funds came largely 
from individual donors of large wealth and from 
foundations established by their founders from 
accumulated wealth. 

The 39 privately supported universities in- 
cluded in this study of financial support received, 
within the ten-year period 1927-28 to 1936-37, 
$445,505,000 for capital additions and $84,578,- 
ooo for current purposes; the 107 privately sup- 
ported colleges received $135,710,000 and $21,- 
358,000 for additions to capital and for current 
purposes, respectively. The total for both pur- 
poses for the two kinds of institutions was $687,- 
151,000, a most impressive sum. It may be that 
a few other sums, such as interest on accumu- 
lated funds, were added to capital, but most of 
the additions certainly came from gifts and be- 
quests. 
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ADDITIONS TO CAPITAL OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


It was inevitable that the economic depression 
of the thirties should cause a decline in this flow 
of gifts. The extent of the decline as it affects 
additions to capital is shown in Tables I and II 
of the Appendix. 

The largest amount received in any one year 
for capital purposes was in 1929-30. In 1933-34 
the receipts of the universities had dropped 79.8 
per cent below what they were in 1929-30; of 
the colleges, 70.7 per cent. If we use the year 
1930-31 as the base (the year which, in general, 
marked the end of the era of expansion for these 
institutions), the decreases were, respectively, 
oy. i per cent.and 67.1 per cent. 

An upward trend began in 1934-35, and in the 
year 1936-37 additions to capital in the univer- 
sities were 43.0 per cent of what they were in 
1930-31; in the colleges, 90.1 per cent. 

To state the additions in another way, of the 
total received in the ten-year period by the uni- 
versities, 60.7 per cent was obtained in the first 
four years, 39.3 per cent in the succeeding six 
years; for the colleges the corresponding percent- 
ages were $5.2 per cent and 44.8 per cent. 

A fortunate circumstance from the standpoint 
of income is that of the total amount received 
during the ten-year period a larger proportion 
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went into endowment than into plant and other 
purposes: in the case of the universities, $9.7 per 
cent; in the case of the colleges, 57.7 per cent. 


INCOME OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Income studies were made for 47 state institu- 
tions, 39 private universities, and 107 private 
colleges. The serious effects of the depression 
were not felt until 1932-33 and were at their 
worst in 1933-34. Prior to that, the several types 
of institutions reached their maximum yearly in- 
come as follows: the state institutions in 1929- 
30, the private colleges in 1930-31, the private 
universities in 1931-32. Taking all types com- 
bined, the maximum income was received in 
1930-31. 

Using the year 1930-31 as the base, we find 
that by 1933-34 the total income of the private 
universities had dropped from $106,501,000 to 
$94,102,000, or 11.6 per cent; that of the private 
colleges, from $36,109,000 to $32,440,000, or 10.2 
per cent. Beginning with 1934-35 there was 
gradual recovery, and in 1936-37 the colleges 
had somewhat more (3.7 per cent) income than 
in 1930-31, but the universities still had 1.4 per 
cent less (Tables III and IV). 

If we consider endowment income alone, we 
find—again using 1930-31 as the base—that for 
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the universities it had declined by 11.7 per cent 
in 1933-34, and for the colleges by 22.2 per cent. 
By 1936-37 the income from this source in the 
universities had recovered to 97.6 per cent of 
what it was in 1930-31 and in the colleges to 
92.8 per cent (Table IV). In appraising this ap- 
parent recovery, however, it must be remembered 
that substantial sums had been added to endow- 
ment even during the years of declining gifts; in 
the six years 1931-32 to 1936-37, the universities 
added $103,250,000 to endowment; the colleges, 
$35,301,000 (Tables I and II). Had percentage 
rates of return on investments been the same as 
in earlier years, these institutions would have had 
many millions more in income. 

Another form of income upon which private in- 
stitutions depend for a part of their expenses 1s 
gifts for current operation. Rather interestingly, 
these held up better than might have been ex- 
pected during the depression. In no year did 
they fall as much as 25 per cent below the maxi- 
mum for the period (Table IV), and they constt- 
tuted a fairly constant proportion of the total 
income throughout (about 8 per cent for the un1- 
versities and about 6 per cent for the colleges— 
Table V). This result probably was due to special 
and widespread efforts on the part of institutions 
to secure contributions to help offset shrinkage 
in income from other sources. 
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InNcoME OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 


The income of the state institutions, furnished 
chiefly by legislative appropriations or fixed 
taxes, suffered earlier (1930-31), and the decline 
was even more precipitate than for the private 
institutions. Using 1930-31 as the base year, the 
income of the 47 institutions under discussion de- 
clined from $123,003,000 in that year to $95,- 
634,000 1n 1933-34, a drop of 22.3 percent. Their 
recovery, however, was comparatively rapid, and 
by 1936-37 these institutions had slightly more 
(0.3 per cent) income than in 1930-31 (Tables III 
anid Vy: 

The most significant trend in the income of the 
state institutions was the increase in federal con- 
tributions. In 1927-28 funds from this source 
constituted 5.3 per cent of the total income; in 
1936-37, 10.5 per cent. During the same period 
there was a decrease in the proportion contrib- 
uted by state funds: from 61 per cent in 1927-28 
to 49.5 per cent in 1936-37 (Table V). 

A minor trend, but of possible significance for 
the future, is a slight increase in the proportion 
of total income received by these institutions 
from endowment: 2.3 per cent in 1927-28, 3.1 
per cent in 1936-37. Supported as they are by 
funds derived from taxation, these institutions 
have had little appeal as beneficiaries of individ- 
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ual philanthropy. However, in recent years there 
have been some notable gifts to state institutions 
for capital purposes, and it may be that they 
will increasingly seek such funds to supplement 
those from the public treasuries. 


Turrion FEES 


Statistics on tuition fees were gathered for the 
nine-year period 1928-29 to 1936-37 from 38 pri- 
vate universities, 116 private colleges, and 46 
state institutions. 

Some of the private institutions reduced tuition 
fees during the depths of the depression, but, as 
a whole, fees were increased over the nine-year 
period—on the average, 10.9 per cent in the uni- 
versities and 11.8 per cent in the colleges (Table 
VI)—in an effort to offset shrinkage in endow- 
ment income; and, in the main, tuition fees and 
endowment income, taken together, continued to 
bear a fairly constant relationship to total in- 
come—about 75 per cent in the universities and 
about 84 per cent in the colleges (Table V). From 
this adjustment between the two types of income 
it would appear that, in practice, rates of tuition 
are determined by the exigencies of financial need 
rather than by considerations of educational pol- 
icy. 

State institutions made relatively larger in- 
creases in tuition fees than the private institu- 
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tions—20.6 per cent, in fact (Table VI); and the 
proportion of total income from this source in- 
creased from 15.2 per cent in 1927-28 to 18.7 
per cent in 1936-37 (Table V). But these in- 
creases were made from so low a level that tui- 
tion fees in state institutions are still far below 
those of the private institutions. 

A comparison of fees charged in state and pri- 
vate institutions shows that, in 1936-37, the av- 
erage fee for liberal arts students in state institu- 
tions was $76, as against an average fee of $306 
in the private universities and $255 in the pri- 
vate colleges (Table VI). Fees for students in 
the professional departments follow the same 
general relationship, though they are higher in 
amount (Table VII). The relationship between 
student fees in state and private institutions 
varies with geographic area, as shown in Table 
VI, but in the main the averages just quoted 
give a fair indication of the difference and sug- 
gest one of the major difficulties in raising tuition 
charges in private institutions to a degree com- 
mensurate with instructional costs. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which the 
students paying lower tuition fees are found in 
the state rather than in the private institutions. 
In Table VIII all students in arts, literature, and 
science in 200 institutions in 1928-29 and in 
1936-37 are classified according to the fees they 
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paid and the type of institution attended. From 
this table it is seen that in both years all stu- 
dents paying less than $50 in tuition fees and in 
the latter year all those paying less than $100 
were in state institutions. In the earlier year 
about 55 per cent and in the later year about 65 
per cent of the students paying from $100 to 
$149 were enrolled in the state schools. Only a 
small percentage of the students paying from 
$150 to $199 is found in the state institutions in 
each of these years, and none in the higher fee 
groups, except in the $300 to $349 group, which 
applies to a single state institution in the eastern 
area. Inspection of the last four columns of fig- 
ures in this table shows that practically all stu- 
dents paying tuition fees of $150 or more were 
enrolled in the private institutions both at the 
beginning and at the end of this period. 

When colleges and universities increase fees, 
they usually provide more financial assistance to 
students, and this proved to be the case over the 
period under review. Data presented in ‘“‘Occa- 
sional Papers” No. 11 show an increase of 59 per 
cent in scholarships and student aid in 1936-37 
over that in 1928-29 granted by private univer- 
sities, and of 52.1 per cent granted by private 
colleges. In addition, loans to students were 
made to a greater extent. Tables IX and X in 
this paper show, for both state and private insti- 
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tutions, the amounts loaned, percentages of in- 
crease, and amounts repaid by students. From 
the large amount repaid by students during even 
so precarious a time as that covered by this study, 
it would appear that such loans are an economi- 
cally sound means of giving student aid. 


ENROLMENTS 


The enrolment figures discussed here are for 39 
private universities, 118 private colleges, and 51 
state institutions, and cover the nine-year period 
1928-29 to) 1936-37. 

The most significant trend is the increase in the 
state institutions. Whereas total enrolment in all 
institutions—private and public—increased 12.4 
per cent, in the state institutions it increased 24.9 
per cent, in the private universities 3.6 per cent, 
and in the private colleges there was a slight de- 
crease (Table XI). 

For students in the liberal arts the gain in the 
state institutions was 21.7 per cent, as against 5 
per cent in the private universities and a loss of 
O.I per cent in the private colleges (Table XII). 
In the professional schools the gain in state in- 
stitutions was 27.5 per cent against 2.4 per cent 
in the private universities (Table XIII). 

Considering the figures from the point of view 
of the proportions of total enrolments carried by 
state institutions, we find that in 1928-29 they 
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had 35.9 per cent of the liberal arts students and 
in 1936-37, 39.9 per cent; of the professional stu- 
dents, they had 52.9 per cent in 1928-29 and 58.3 
per cent in 1936-37 (Table XIV). Clearly the 
state institutions are enrolling increasing propor- 
tions of the total student body, with correspond- 
ingly decreasing proportions enrolling in private 
institutions. 

It is not possible to determine the degree to 
which this relatively greater gain by the state in- 
stitutions is due to their lower fees, to scholarship 
aid augmented by federal sources, or to increas- 
ingly diversified offerings; but it is a fair inference 
that the lower fees play a considerable part in 
influencing the choice of a place of study by stu- 
dents. However, there is another factor favor- 
able to increase in the state institutions, and that 
is the established policy of many private institu- 
tions to limit enrolment to a specified number 
adapted to their staffs and facilities. Fifty-eight 
of the 118 private colleges reported that such re- 
strictions were in force and that they had appli- 
cations from more students than they could ad- 
mit. , 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MAINTENANCE OF PRIVATE INSTI- 
TUTIONS UNDER CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 


\NROM the data analyzed in detail in ‘“‘Occa- 


sional Papers” Nos. 10, 11, and 12, and 
briefly summarized in the preceding chap- 
ter, three trends stand out: 


1) Decreasing gifts to private institutions 

2) Decreasing returns on invested endowment 

3) Increasing competition for both funds and 
students from state institutions 


What has been done and what can be done by 
the private institutions to meet these threats to 
the maintenance of their traditional and deserved 
position in the educational scheme of the United 
States? 

The facts are stubborn, but it would be wrong 
to conclude that they point to the eventual ex- 
tinction of private institutions of higher learning 
or to their inability to secure adequate support. 
Indeed private institutions as a class are main- 
taining their enrolments, and well-established 
institutions are still able to secure generous con- 
tributions for their support. The problem of 
support is most acute for the private institutions 
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in those areas in which the state institutions are 
strong and obtain large appropriations from 
public sources. 

There are two main conditions which must be 
fulfilled in order to assure the private colleges and 
universities a continued existence on a basis 
commensurate with their role in our dual system 
of higher education. The first condition relates 
to efficient and economical administration and 
must be met by the institutions themselves. The 
second condition relates to securing income and 
involves the public as well as the internal man- 
agement. 


EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 


As to the first condition, it is obvious that the 
organization, administration, and program must 
be sound, economical, and efficient in order to 
merit support. With the advent of the depres- 
sion, causing a shrinkage in income, the atten- 
tion of college administrators was forcibly di- 
rected to possible economies in operation in order 
to bring their budgets into balance. As a group, 
they accomplished this result in a comparatively 
short time. But the reductions were executed 
under stress and often without full consideration 
of their effect and implications. For example, 
instructional salaries, which had risen by slow 
degrees over a period of years to something like 
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a reasonable level, were cut. Necessary upkeep 
of plant and equipment was sacrificed, a tempo- 
rary economy to be made up later, perhaps, by 
greater expenditures. 

On the other hand, the enforced scrutiny of 
expenditures during the depression had some sal- 
utary effects—expansion had perhaps been a 
little too easy during the years of rising prosper- 
ity. To the extent that economies were effected 
by improvements in internal organization and 
administration, they were beneficial, and it is 
probable that more can be accomplished in this 
direction. If, as now seems likely, the privately 
supported institutions are in for a period of lean 
years, with little probability of doing more than 
maintaining or recapturing the level of income 
to which they had risen in 1930-31, it is impera- 
tive that they study with the utmost care, and 
for the long pull, possible economies in organiza- 
tion and administration. The need of such study 
is recognized by leading educators. What a study 
of this kind will reveal cannot be foretold, but 
it may not be amiss to enumerate some of the 
suggestions for economy and greater efficiency 
which have been advanced. 

Each institution should make a careful study 
of aims and purposes to determine whether its 
curriculum includes courses superfluous to its 
program and whether its faculty is larger than 
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necessary. There has been criticism of the tend- 
ency of our higher institutions to offer courses 
on subjects which would seem to have no place 
in the curriculum of a college or university. Per- 
haps the institutions are not entirely to blame 
in this respect, because severe pressure has been 
exerted upon them to offer these courses, and they 
and their constituencies have been caught up by 
the American desire expressed in the slogan “‘big- 
ger and better.” The effort expended on making 
them bigger has frequently left little opportunity 
for making them better. 

Higher institutions are also criticized because 
of the frequent offering of courses which enlist 
very small enrolments. In some institutions care 
is exercised to schedule such courses as infre- 
quently as the legitimate requirements of inter- 
ested students permit; but the interest of the in- 
structor or the convenience of a few students 
often results in the uneconomical use of faculty 
services. 

Some consideration has been given in recent 
years to the possibilities of a plan of instructional 
organization that would permit the use of much 
larger classes than in the past. While the econ- 
omy motive has been strong in this movement, 
the idea has also been supported by the trend 
toward broader, more generalized courses of in- 
struction, especially in the junior college years. 
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Certain objections have been advanced against 
such mass instruction, based in part, at least, 
upon the traditional assumption that teaching is 
more effective when fewer learners are to be dealt 
with. One of the most significant lines of inquiry 
in recent years is the research pertaining to the 
relation of class size to the achievement of stu- 
dents. There is at present no general agreement 
on the subject, but reports of numerous experi- 
mental studies indicate that in some fields of 
study it is no disadvantage to the students to 
be placed in large classes. It is a recognized fact, 
however, that students in the secondary schools 
usually have not been trained in initiative, and 
the suggestion has been made that larger classes 
in the secondary schools developing pupils for 
independent work would aid the college in its 
efforts to reduce expenses by this means. 
Attention should be directed not only to the 
duplication of courses, the size of classes and of 
faculty, and other sources of possible economies 
in the educational program, but also to the entire 
business organization and administration. As in- 
stitutions have expanded and new activities have 
been added, provision has often been made for 
their administration without a study of the entire 
administrative machinery. A careful scrutiny 
would probably reveal possibilities of closer co- 
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ordination with resulting economies in opera- 
tion. 

The need for economy and retrenchment has 
caused attention to be directed to the possibili- 
ties of co-operating with other institutions in the 
same geographical area. Free to extend their 
services in whatever direction and to whatever 
extent the ambition and support of their sponsors 
might dictate, the majority of institutions have 
made every effort to attract the largest possible 
enrolment and to provide the varied curricula 
that would satisfy the needs of an unselected stu- 
dent body. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in many sections of the country the situation is 
characterized by wasteful duplication of services 
and by serious problems of financial readjustment 
in the internal administrative management of the 
stronger as well as of the weaker institutions. 
With modern facilities of transportation, it is 
feasible for institutions near one another to enter 
into co-operative arrangements by which stu- 
dents may pass readily from one to the other. 
Fields of study and research can thus be divided, 
each institution offering courses in certain sub- 
jects exclusively. This plan is particularly effec- 
tive in the case of subjects which are not greatly 
in demand in any one of the co-operating institu- 
tions but are of sufficient importance to be in- 
cluded in the offerings. 
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SECURING ADEQUATE INCOME 


After full advantage has been taken of all pos- 
sible economies consistent with the achievement 
of desirable educational aims, there will still re- 
main the problem of securing adequate income 
for the operation and continued growth of these 
institutions. 


ENDOWMENT 


Anyone who has examined carefully the impor- 
tant function which endowment has rendered in 
stabilizing the level of income of the privately 
supported colleges and universities will sympa- 
thize with the efforts of their officers and trustees 
to accumulate endowments and to explore vari- 
ous prospective sources of contributions for this 
purpose. The increasing cost of materials and 
services, the necessary raising of standards to 
meet changing concepts in higher education and 
the competition of other institutions, and the 
small yield from endowment—all these have re- 
duced the protective value of endowment funds 
already in the possession of these institutions. 
It seems clear that private colleges and univer- 
sities will continue to need endowment to meet 
part of the cost of higher education and that they 
should not relax their efforts to obtain it. Un- 
questionably, it will be more difficult to obtain 
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than in the past. As stated before, present en- 
dowments came mostly in the form of large gifts 
from individuals and generous appropriations 
from foundations. The holders of large fortunes 
are now subject to many drafts on their income 
by governmental authorities, and the lower rate 
of return on investments also affects them un- 
favorably, so that they are not in as good a posi- 
tion to make large gifts as they formerly were. 
The large foundations, whose conditional ap- 
propriations to colleges and universities have 
been an important element in building up their 
endowments, have changed their policies and 
have almost completely discontinued this type 
of assistance. It is thus evident that institutions 
must cultivate more intensively other sources of 
endowment funds if they wish to increase them; 
and this is what the forward-looking ones are en- 
deavoring to do. 

Additions to endowment have frequently been 
provided through bequests. The Association of 
American Colleges has for several years advo- 
cated cultivation of the interest of trust com- 
panies, lawyers, and doctors, because their advice 
is often sought in the disposition of estates, and 
has urged college officers to send them literature 
stating in detail what their needs are and how 
they may be met. 

Making the college the beneficiary of insurance 
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policies has also been adopted in some cases and 
has possibilities if properly organized. Annuity 
agreements, if created by gifts of cash or sound 
securities with proper limitations as to the 
amount of annuity to be given, are also a prom- 
ising source of endowment. 


BUILDINGS 


Privately supported colleges and universities 
also depend, in the main, on gifts for the expan- 
sion or replacement of plant. The officers of some 
of the institutions included in this study stated 
that, unless additions to plant were made, it 
would not be possible for those institutions to 
care for larger enrolments. Others said that cer- 
tain essential buildings for their present program 
were lacking. However, in most cases the need 
for funds for plant is not particularly urgent. It 
has always been relatively easier to secure funds 
for buildings than for endowment, because build- 
ings are suitable objects for memorials and there- 
fore offer a special appeal to the generosity of 
individuals. The trends in gifts for this purpose, 
while downward as in the case of all other gifts, 
nevertheless seem to indicate that the situation 
of the private colleges with reference to securing 
funds for plant is hopeful; and it may be that 
the private universities, which fared less well, 
were not in as much need (Tables I and II). 
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ALUMNI SUPPORT 


While the levying of heavy taxes and death duties 
may induce wealthy persons to make gifts to 
worthy causes during their lifetime in preference 
to having such large portions of their estates go 
to pay death duties, there probably will have to 
be a broader base for contributions to the support 
of private institutions: many small gifts in place 
of few large ones. The most generous and regular 
support may properly be expected from the alum- 
ni. To obtain this support the interest of alumni 
must be stimulated by a thorough understanding 
of the aims of the institution, the methods used to 
give them effect, and the role played by the dif- 
ferent sources of support. A good time to begin 
this process of education is when they are stu- 
dents. If students left their alma mater with a 
resolve to make regular annual contributions to 
its support when able to do so, a substantial and 
continuing source of gifts for endowment and for 
current purposes would be established. The im- 
portance of alumni support is generally recog- 
nized. Some institutions, such as Yale, Dart- 
mouth, and Cornell, have been successful in se- 
curing it. The late Andrew D. White advocated 
alumni giving on the ground that “it would at- 
tach the alumni to the university as nothing else 
could, for, by a subtle principle in human nature, 
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men care readily more, as a rule, for those whom 
they have benefited than for those from whom 
they have received benefits, and the alumni will 
prove no exception to the rule; they will be far 
more deeply attached to the university when they 
shall have bestowed something upon her besides 
Cridicisin.. | 


GIFTS TOWARD CuRRENT EXPENSES 


Private colleges and universities also seek con- 
tributions for current expenses. In these cases, 
the amount received is consumed and not added 
to capital as is the case with gifts for endowment 
and plant. Here the gift is immediately effective 
and for the time being is as useful as would be 
the corresponding amount of income from an en- 
dowment which, at the present rate of interest, 
requires a gift thirty to forty times as large. The 
donor is able to see what his gift accomplishes 
and to transfer his interest to other channels if 
the result is not satisfactory. On the other hand, 
if the result pleases him, it may stimulate him to 
continue and to increase his gifts in following 
years. This freedom to change the object of the 
beneficence has strong appeal to some donors and 
will influence them in favor of gifts for current 
purposes rather than for restricted endowment. 

Many personswho are unable to make sub- 
stantial gifts of principal are able and willing to 
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donate a sum equivalent to the annual income. 
Since in the case of endowment the income is all 
that the institution is entitled to use, it is in the 
same position, for the time being at least, as if 
the principal had been given, and is also relieved 
of the necessity and responsibility of investing 
the principal. This method of giving is in accord 
with the principle advocated by the late Julius 
Rosenwald and should appeal to those who feel, 
as he did, that each generation should determine 
and bear its own burdens. This method permits 
those who are conversant with the needs of their 
times to indicate the purposes for which their 
gifts may be used. It also provides opportunity 
for those who hesitate to make gifts to endow- 
ment because of the uncertainties of the future. 

In seeking gifts for current purposes the inter- 
est of prospective donors might be successfully 
stimulated by describing the needs which can be 
met by the gift of small sums. Special apparatus, 
publications and books for research, and other 
necessities which cost relatively little and about 
which the public is not usually informed, could 
with profit be called to the attention of potential 
givers. There is much room for this type of stim- 
ulation and education. Drives and campaigns are 
made for large sums at periodic times, but the cul- 
tivation of small givers has been generally neglect- 
ed. Herein lies a promising field for development. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL AID 


Assistance from state and federal governments is 
also a source of income of private institutions. 
Apart from tax exemption, it has not been an 
important element in financing these institutions. 
As appears in Table V, it was negligible in the 
case of the colleges and averaged about 6 per 
cent in the universities. Grants to the universi- 
ties consisted for the most part of state grants 
to institutions in the eastern area. The wisdom 
of seeking grants from the Federal Government 
has been discussed since the advent of the de- 
pression, when Washington began extending aid 
in increasing measure to the state-supported in- 
stitutions. Proponents of this plan feel that the 
public authorities are relieved by the private in- 
stitutions of a large part of the cost of providing 
higher education, and therefore that it is proper 
in times of stress, as in recent years, for the gov- 
ernment to make grants in aid of the private in- 
stitutions. Many institutions would doubtless be 
glad to receive such aid if they were convinced 
that their freedom of action could be maintained. 
It is an open question whether such freedom 
could be retained. At all events the private in- 
stitutions might lose one of their most important 
advantages, namely, their freedom to operate 
and to control their own programs without inter- 
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ference of a political nature. It is recognized, of 
course, that the Federal Government has been 
and is of indirect help to the private institution 
through assistance to students from the National 
Youth Administration. 


PROFITS FROM SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


Apart from student fees, the remaining source 
of income of the privately supported institutions 
is of a miscellaneous nature—profits from book- 
stores, dormitories, dining-halls, and other serv- 
ice departments. This classification provided an 
average of nearly Io per cent of the total current 
income of the private institutions for the period 
covered by this study. In large measure the lim- 
its of what the students may be charged for these 
services is not determined by the institutions but 
by the competition of the community. Possibili- 
ties of increased income from this source depend 
upon efficient management and greater conven- 
ience and value than the student can obtain on 
the outside. 


Tu1Tr1ion FEES 


The sources of income and support for the pri- 
vate colleges and universities which have been 
described lie mainly outside the institutions and 
must be cultivated in order to produce results. 
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If the results are not satisfactory, the remaining 
resource is income from student fees. So impor- 
tant does the author regard the question of in- 
creasing income from this source that he has de- 
voted the next chapter to a discussion of the 
arguments for and against charging students the 
full cost of their tuition. 
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CHAPTER IV 
BULLE COST UE lON 


HE concept that opportunity for higher 

education must be kept open for all 

American youth of worth and ability ir- 
respective of economic status is part of our social 
tradition and is not questioned. However, the 
data presented in this series of “Occasional Pa- 
pers” show that the privately supported colleges 
and universities are rapidly approaching the time 
when they must depend to a greater extent upon 
student fees. 

The question is whether fees can be materially 
increased unless a new principle for their deter- 
mination is adopted. The present principle 
strives to maintain the lowest possible level of 
fees for all students in order that the children of 
families of moderate income shall not be ex- 
cluded, and relies upon outside support for mak- 
ing up the deficiency in income caused by charging 
rich and poor alike a tuition fee which does not 
cover the cost. In view of the shrinkage in other 
sources of income, it would seem more logical for 
the private institutions to make their fees com- 
mensurate with the cost of providing the educa- 
tion, excluding interest and depreciation on plant 
investment. Under this plan all students would 
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be charged tuition on the basis of cost, those able 
to pay in full would be required to do so, and 
consideration would be given to those requiring 
assistance. Assistance would be available in 
varying degrees through scholarships, loans, and 
student aid financed by gifts and by income 
from endowment. Requests for funds to provide 
such assistance have a more popular appeal than 
requests for endowment or other funds to meet 
the general needs of the institution. The fact is, 
the public is much more likely to be interested in 
the student than in the institution. 

There is a growing sentiment in favor of the 
plan of charging full-cost tuition, and the objec- 
tions raised against it do not appear insuperable. 
These objections are: (1) it would exclude youths 
of slender means and restrict college education to 
the moneyed class; (2) it would be difficult or im- 
possible to administer; (3) it would drive stu- 
dents to state institutions or perhaps lead to the 
creation of private institutions with low fees and 
consequent poor programs. As a matter of fact, 
the first and second objections are answered by 
reference to present practice. A large percentage 
of students in the private universities and col- 
leges now receive financial assistance in varying 
degrees, and the practice has not led to invidious 
distinctions nor to any appreciable change in the 
character of the student body. If the plan sug- 
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gested should increase the proportion of students 
receiving aid, that in itself would not call for any 
change in the method of administration. The 
process of increasing fees has been going on for 
years. Goodwin! reports that the increase in fees 
between 1860 and 1933 in eastern private institu- 
tions was 700 per cent and in western institutions 
520 per cent. In spite of these increases students 
of slender means still find their way into the pre- 
cincts of the private institutions. As to the third 
objection, that it would tend to drive students 
to state institutions or to institutions charging 
lower fees, there may be some validity. The rela- 
tively larger gain in enrolment in the state insti- 
tutions has already been mentioned, and whether 
this trend would be accelerated by full-cost tui- 
tion fees in private institutions would depend up- 
on the appeal of excellence which these latter in- 
stitutions might be able to make, together with 
the availability of student aid. 

A further objection has been mentioned, viz., 
the danger that the institution which depends 
mainly upon student fees may be influenced 
against its better judgment to adjust its policies 
to the vagaries of the student body. It may be 
observed that the legitimate needs of students 

t John Bernard Goodwin, Trends of Student Fees in Colleges and Unt- 


versities since 1860 (unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, June, 1934). 
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have not always received the consideration to 
which they are entitled from the administration. 
But there is no reason to suppose that a well- 
established institution would be unduly influ- 
enced by demands from its students which it did 
not consider to be sound. 

The plan assumes that students of slender 
means will be assisted to pay the portion of the 
cost which their resources do not cover. It has 
long been the endeavor of American colleges and 
universities to assist deserving young people who 
desire a college education though they cannot 
meet the cost. In times of depression such as we 
have been experiencing, the need for such aid in- 
creases, and, as noted in Chapter II, the institu- 
tions have met the need by increasing scholar- 
ships, loans, and other student aid. Thousands 
of college students each year now receive an av- 
erage of some hundreds of dollars of aid in money 
or credit to bridge the gap between the cost of a 
year’s schooling and the resources they have at 
their command. Scarcely a college or university 
in the country is able to recruit a desirable stu- 
dent body without subsidizing to some extent 
and in some manner a significant percentage of 
the total number enrolled. Indeed, this subsidiz- 
ing practice is so common among the higher in- 
stitutions of the country that student-aid funds 
and policies are publicized by practically all of 
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these institutions along with other attractive fea- 
tures which might be expected to appeal to pro- 
spective students. | 

There are three principal reasons why college 
and university authorities may not ignore the ap- 
plications of students who are unable to finance 
their college education independently. In the 
first place, most of the higher institutions are de- 
pendent upon tuition income to such an extent 
that they cannot maintain satisfactory conditions 
and programs by admitting only those students 
who can pay their tuition and other expenses out 
of their own income or reserves. Therefore, tui- 
tion receipts which are provided by gifts for that 
purpose and by loan funds or by endowments 
whose income is to be used in this manner, and 
service allowances to needy students, constitute 
a significant portion of the tuition income of 
many of the higher institutions. In addition, 
there are many students who can attend college 
and pay their tuition provided there is an oppor- 
tunity to earn at least part of their living ex- 
penses or by co-operative plans to live economi- 
cally. Many colleges encourage such students to 
enrol and make diligent efforts to secure these 
opportunities for them. Thus the tuition paid 
by students who require financial assistance in 
order to attend college becomes an important fac- 
tor in financing the institution. 
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A second important consideration which stimu- 
lates the authorities of higher institutions of 
learning to provide assistance for needy students 
is the generally accepted view that young people 
are entitled to the advantages of higher education 
to the extent that they can profit by them, even 
though the cost of such training is beyond their 
present means. The institution makes a stronger 
appeal to all classes of students and is in a better 
position to solicit gifts for endowment and other 
purposes when it is known that the student’s 
chances to attend and succeed at that college or 
university are not conditioned by his economic 
status. 

In the third place, the purposes of higher edu- 
cation, as generally conceived in this country, are 
directed toward the betterment of society as well 
as toward the advantage of the individual who 
receives this training. Social and economic prog- 
ress are largely the work of trained leaders in the 
professions and in commerce and industry. The 
experience of this country has demonstrated that 
desirable leadership does not spring entirely from 
any single stratum of society. It is essential from 
the point of view of social welfare that potential 
leadership be discovered and cultivated, regard- 
less of its origin. Higher institutions, therefore, 
are bound by their obligations to society to make 
available to promising youth of all classes what- 
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ever advantages they have to offer in training 
qualified leaders. President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University provides an enlightening 
comment on the responsibility which colleges and 
universities must assume in dealing with this so- 
cial problem. Without advocating an increase in 
the enrolment in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, he feels there would be an advantage if at 
least a quarter or perhaps one-half of those now 
enrolled in advanced university work were elimi- 
nated and others of more talent took their place. 
The present enrolment, in his opinion, is the re- 
sult of the unequal division of the opportunities 
for higher education due to geographic and eco- 
nomic factors which operate to debar promising 
youths from securing the education they desire. 
He feels that the only way to overcome these dis- 
abilities is by generous subsidy—by large scholar- 
ships adjusted to the financial needs of the indi- 
vidual or by providing opportunities for earning 
a sizable amount of money.? 

If the principle of charging students full cost 
is adopted, larger funds must be provided for 
loans to needy students who do not receive schol- 
arships. Students who do not possess sufficient 
resources to cover the cost of going to college 


2James B. Conant, “Higher Education in a Democracy,” Official 
Report, American Association of School Administrators (Washington, 
D.C.: American Association of School Administrators, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1938), pp. 122-28. 
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have been enabled to do so by securing loans pay- 
able at some future time. Loans differ from 
scholarships, fellowships, and student employ- 
ment, since these latter do not entail any financial 
obligation after the student leaves college. Schol- 
arships and student loans are presumably de- 
signed to serve different purposes. The former 
are intended to attract superior students and to 
facilitate their efforts to secure higher training 
without imposing any obligation to repay the al- 
lowance granted. Loans are presumed to be avail- 
able to students who need financial assistance 
and not to be conditioned upon superior attain- 
ment so long as the student is acceptable to the 
institution he is attending. In practice, the line 
of demarcation is not so sharply drawn. Scholar- 
ships and fellowships are sometimes awarded in 
consideration of financial need as well as of aca- 
demic achievement; and it is not uncommon for 
an institution to require at least a partial reim- 
bursement, usually in the form of personal serv- 
ice. Student loans, on the other hand, are some- 
times administered in consideration of scholar- 
ship as well as of need. Not that loans are so 
restricted as a matter of policy, but the insuf- 
ficient loan fund in some institutions is distrib- 
uted so as to make the more scholarly students 
the preferred beneficiaries. 

The question of the relative value of scholar- 
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ships and student loans has been raised in recent 
discussions of this problem. While the social in- 
terest in the higher education of youth is nowhere 
denied, there is a growing sense of foreboding lest 
youth itself may be losing some of the values of 
the higher disciplines under the pauperizing ef- 
fects of a scheme of education which provides too 
generously for its needs, if not for its wants. Cer- 
tainly it is the common experience of college ad- 
ministrators that a considerable number of their 
students demand these emoluments as of their 
own right or bargain for them among different 
institutions as they would for material things in 
trade. Some of these administrators are begin- 
ning to wonder if all student aid might not better 
require some service or reimbursement on the 
part of the students. It has been suggested that 
the scholarship system may need to be sup- 
planted by a loan plan. The argument is ad- 
vanced that the student who pays his expenses 
through loans rather than with the aid of scholar- 
ships strengthens his independence and sturdi- 
ness of character. By observing the terms of the 
loan he learns the value of good business habits 
which will be useful to him in later life. 

That loans are a practicable means of aiding 
worthy students to finance their college training 
is evidenced by the experience of the Harmon 
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Foundation, which experimented with student 
loans for several years and made a careful study 
of the most effective plans of procedure. It 
loaned several hundred thousands of dollars and 
experienced a very small percentage of loss. So 
confident is it of the soundness of its plan that it 
feels that with properly co-ordinated loan organi- 
zations throughout the country it would be pos- 
sible for every youth with brains and character 
to secure a college education. 

The impression frequently prevails that stu- 
dents are not good financial risks for loans. A 
contributing factor in producing this impression 
is the ineficient methods of granting and collect- 
ing loans in use at many institutions. The ex- 
perience of the Harmon Foundation proves that 
students receiving loans which are properly ad- 
ministered are good risks. This point of view is 
corroborated by data presented in ‘Occasional 
Papers” No. 11. It is there shown that during 
the nine-year period (1928-29 through 1936-37), 
in the 200 institutions included, $27,589,930 was 
loaned to students and that during the same 
period $19,365,911 was repaid on these loans and 
on the loans outstanding at the beginning of the 
period. It is worthy of note that in the last year 
of the period, repayments were in excess of the 
loans granted. Such a record speaks well for the 
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financial character of the students receiving the 
loans, especially when we remember that during 
this period the depression occurred. 

The presidents of the private institutions in- 
cluded in this study were asked to express their 
opinion on the plan of charging students the full 
cost of their education, not including interest and 
depreciation on plant investment. Over one-half 
of the 154 institutions responding favored it out- 
right or with qualifications, 44 outright, and 39 
with qualifications (see ““Occasional Papers” No. 
11, p. §8). This poll would indicate that, if an 
effort were made to introduce the plan generally, 
it would gain support. The arguments which 
have been given in its favor seem convincing. 
The plan is not entirely untried. Some of the re- 
cently established institutions as well as a few 
of the older ones have adopted it successfully. 

In changing from the present plan, institutions 
should introduce full-cost tuition gradually or 
only as rapidly as provision can be made for the 
children of families unable to pay full cost. Cer- 
tain divisions or schools should be continued on 
the present plan, such as graduate schools and 
professional schools where society stands to re- 
ceive as much or more benefit than the individual. 
In addition to the need for funds to care for the 
fees of needy students, there would still be op- 
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portunity for gifts for endowment for the gradu- 
ate and professional schools and for other pur- 
poses which could not properly be included in 
the student fee. These purposes would for the 
most part lie outside of undergraduate instruc- 
tion, in the fields of research, experimentation, 
and aesthetics. 
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CHAD DERN 


NECESSITY FOR PRIVATE COLLEGES 
AND CUNIVERS TIES: EN OUR SYS. 
TEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


4 SHE two foregoing chapters have at- 
tempted to suggest ways and means of 
maintaining our private colleges and uni- 

versities under the adverse trend in contributions 
for their support and the growing competition 
from state educational institutions. Obviously 
the private institutions can lay claim to support 
only on the basis of service, and the present chap- 
ter attempts to set forth the importance of that 
service in relation to that rendered by the state 
universities. 


CoMPETITIVE FACTORS 


It is not surprising that the private colleges and 
universities should be concerned over the rapid 
extension of the area occupied by the state insti- 
tutions. The fact is they both seek their students 
from every class-of society, the state institutions 
by opening their doors to rich and poor alike, 
and the private institutions, although depending 
heavily on tuitions, by making every effort to 
find a place for the students unable to pay. More- 
over, as previously stated, the training offered by 
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the former does not differ in its broad outlines 
from that provided by the latter. 

In addition to the appeal offered by the low 
level of fees, the state-supported institutions also 
secure many students through the award of cer- 
tain types of scholarships which are not provided 
for students in private institutions. Besides the 
awards to students of exceptional ability and to 
those who are needy, scholarships are distributed 
by members of the legislature in a number of the 
states to students residing in their respective dis- 
tricts. On the average, private institutions have 
available only about 60 per cent of the number 
of scholarships and fellowships awarded by state 
institutions. While the monetary value of the 
individual awards is generally greater in private 
institutions, those provided by the state institu- 
tions are equally attractive to the students be- 
cause of the lower tuition rates in these institu- 
tions. In addition to these advantages over the 
privately supported institutions, the state insti- 
tutions frequently utilize extension units at stra- 
tegic points within the state and other state agen- 
cles as points of contact. 

Another type of competition has recently arisen, 
especially threatening to the private liberal arts 
college. This is the policy of converting state 
normal schools, formerly maintained for the 
training of teachers, into regular four-year liberal 
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arts colleges. These institutions are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, often in the same locality 
as a private college, and because of their lower 
cost offer strong attraction to the youths of the 
community. Also, the publicly supported junior 
colleges, which are being established in increasing 
numbers, without doubt are affecting the enrol- 
ment in the private institutions. This kind of 
competition must be faced as the natural out- 
growth of the American ideal of unrestricted edu- 
cational opportunities for all who are capable of 
pursuing them. 

In many parts of the country, especially in the 
middle, southern, and western areas, the state- 
supported institutions possess an advantage 
over the privately supported colleges and univer- 
sities in their superior physical facilities, ade- 
quate faculties, and liberal programs of instruc- 
tion and research. Generously supplied with pub- 
lic funds, they are able to offer the student liberal 
educational opportunities at much less cost than 
these can be provided by private institutions 
faced with the necessity of paying their own way. 

The state institutions are competing with the 
private institutions not only in student enrolment 
but of late also for endowment and gifts for cur- 
rent purposes. The establishment of the Rack- 
ham Fund at the University of Michigan and the 
generous gifts of Mr. William W. Cook for its 
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Law School are examples. That the state institu- 
tions are more and more becoming the recipients 
of gifts is indicated by a recent report of the 
United States Office of Education. According to 
this report, in 1929-30 these schools received 6.3 
per cent of the total of all private gifts and grants 
reported; in 1931-32 their share was 7.1 per cent; 
in 1933-34 1t rose to 9.8 per cent; and in 1935-36 
ItiCametolb.9 pericent.? 

These forms of competition should be inter- 
preted as proceeding not from any desire on the 
part of the state-supported institutions to injure 
the private institutions but rather from the point 
of view of their conception of what the develop- 
ment of the state institutions requires. 

Apart from what seems necessary for the pri- 
vate institutions to do in their own organization 
and field to assure their continued success, the 
relation which they will sustain to the state insti- 
tutions has an important bearing on their future. 
We have seen the nature of the rivalry between 
the two types of institutions. What can be said 
as to its strength in the years to come? 

The competition resulting from lower fees will 
without doubt continue, notwithstanding the 
tendency of state institutions to advance them. 


* Abridged Statistics of Higher Education, 1935-36 (Office of Education 
Bulletin 1937, No. 2 [Washington, D.C.: United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 1937]). 
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There is a large body of opinion averse to in- 
creasing fees in the state institutions; much, in- 
deed, that is opposed to the imposition of any 
fees whatsoever. How far this will operate to 
maintain or even to reduce present levels of tui- 
tion fees only time will tell. 

Certain other forms of competition to which 
the privately supported institutions are now sub- 
jected by the state institutions will probably 
continue and gain in strength. These include the 
appeal for endowment and gifts for special pur- 
poses and current expenses; the broadening of 
their programs by conversion of teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools into four-year liberal arts 
colleges; and the generous supply of scholarships 
and student aid. 


ADVANTAGES OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Careful observers of our system of higher educa- 
tion are convinced that private institutions are 
essential and should be supported not only for 
the service they render to their own clientele but 
also for the beneficial effect they have upon the 
processes and standards of higher education in 
the state institutions themselves. The state in- 
stitutions, many of whose records in the fields 
of research, of experimentation, and of student 
training are unquestionably equal to those of the 
best private institutions, nevertheless suffer lim- 
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itations of a kind from which private institutions 
are comparatively free. By the very fact that 
they are supported chiefly by taxation, state in- 
stitutions have sometimes been compelled to ac- 
cept students on terms prescribed by public au- 
thority or determined by the pressure of popular 
demand without full regard for those criteria of 
admission which would best serve the ends of 
higher education. Programs of education have 
perhaps been dictated by the whims or prejudices 
of those in political power at the moment. And, 
on occasion, these institutions have been sub- 
jected to political interference with their internal 
administration in a way peculiarly inimical to 
their aims as educational institutions. Private 
institutions play an important part in counter- 
acting these influences through the exercise of 
freedom to set standards of scholarship and to 
pursue policies of education and research unham- 
pered by immediate and perhaps temporary po- 
litical or economic exigencies. There is a consid- 
erable body of opinion to the effect that state in- 
stitutions as a class could not easily maintain ac- 
ceptable standards of scholarship if it were not 
for the stimulus and rivalry provided by the pri- 
vate schools. 

On the side of financial support, the state in- 
stitutions are perhaps subject to more sudden and 
unpredictable changes than the private institu- 
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tions and have less freedom of action in adjust- 
ing services to resources. 

It is to be noted that the increasing demands 
upon state treasuries have been developing along 
with movements and conditions which impose 
heavier demands upon the facilities of the state 
institutions for the services required by their con- 
stituents. While the budgets of these institutions 
are subject to such limitations as may be set by 
the tax resources and popular support, the serv- 
ices required of them cannot always be restricted 
correspondingly to insure the quality and utility 
of the functions to be performed. It was shown, 
in “Occasional Papers’? No. to, that the state- 
supported institutions are steadily assuming re- 
sponsibility for increasing proportions of students 
in higher education in almost all sections of the 
country. This may be attributed in part to the 
growing prestige of the state institutions, but it 
is also due to the character of the administrative 
policies under which these institutions must oper- 
ate, and to some extent to the financial support 
the public institutions enjoy as agencies of the 
state itself. It seems clear that the operating 
revenues of these institutions are not determined 
solely in terms of the proposed programs or as- 
sumed needs of these institutions. They are, in 
fact, determined by specific authorizations of leg- 
islative bodies, and these authorizations are sub- 
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ject to controlling regulations and even to arbi- 
trary change as legislatures may decree. 
McNeely? reports that prior to the depression 
state legislatures generally allotted fixed sums for 
the support of state colleges and universities, the 
governing boards of the institutions being free to 
administer the funds to the best advantage. As 
a result of recent legislation, however, the state 
institutions in all but seven of the states are sup- 
ported by appropriations requiring specific legis- 
lative approval, these appropriations frequently 
being so extensively subdivided that the financial 
management of the institutions is virtually dic- 
tated by the legislatures themselves. Such regu- 
lations frequently result in the expenditure of 
funds for unnecessary purposes in order to avoid 
budget reductions due to balances carried over 
at the end of the year, whereas under a broader 
policy these funds might have been saved and 
used for more urgent needs. A further restriction 
is sometimes made under which the sums allo- 
cated to the institutions are subject to reduction 
if tax collections fall below the amounts esti- 
mated. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
executive officers of state institutions report 
many instances of unanticipated reductions in 
operating revenues, sometimes the result of eco- 


2 John H. McNeely, “New State Policies,” Yournal of Higher Edu- 
cation, VII (October, 1936), 363-67. 
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nomic changes affecting the source of tax income, 
at other times the result of acts of governmental 
authorities. It happens also that additional bur- 
dens of service or expense are sometimes imposed 
upon state institutions by unanticipated actions 
of state authorities. 

It would therefore appear that the reliance of 
the state institutions upon state funds entails 
certain hazards to the effective administration of 
these institutions, since the administrative au- 
thorities do not enjoy that freedom of manage- 
ment which would enable them to make the most 
appropriate adjustments between the education- 
al program and the financial resources which 
changing conditions frequently require. 

It is a question whether the policies governing 
state support of higher institutions of learning 
provide the surest basis for the reasoned develop- 
ment of the program of higher education which 
the state is presumed to guarantee. It 1s possible 
that the future opportunities and prospects of 
the private institutions may be determined in 
part by their freedom from governmental inter- 
ference with their developmental programs. 
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CHAPTER! 


THE NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION 
AND CO-OPERATION 


HILE it thus appears that private in- 
stitutions as a class are needed to as- 
sure and to promote the best interests 


and standards of higher education in the United 
States and that their failure to secure adequate 
support would be a grave misfortune, yet it does 
not follow that every institution in the group is 
worthy of continued support. In fact, there is no 
doubt that such 1s not the case. 

An examination of the conditions which led to 
the founding of many of the colleges which now 
find it dificult to obtain adequate support shows 
that in the early years of their existence they 
filled a real need. Means of transportation were 
dificult, which made it advisable to have col- 
leges within easy reach of their constituencies. 
Funds were scarce, and the missionary spirit and 
zeal which inspired and sustained the teachers in 
the denominational colleges and caused them to 
offer their services for the education of youth on 
very meager salaries furnish a glorious chapter in 
the history of college education. The influence 
which men of this character have had upon the 
youth of several generations is recorded in the 
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annals of the colleges and in the hearts and minds 
of those who profited by it or of their descendants 
who have heard the story. Moreover, in those 
days the existing state institutions were weak 
and many states had not yet established them. 
So, for the youth in many sections of the country 
the private college furnished the only available 
opportunity for college training. 

A different situation now exists. There is no 
longer need for a college at almost every cross- 
road. It is easier to go hundreds of miles now 
than it was to go tens of miles years ago. State 
institutions are numerous and accessible and are 
extending their services and offerings geographi- 
cally as well as in scope, so that there is little 
danger that opportunity will be lacking for any- 
one who earnestly desires and is qualified to re- 
ceive a higher education. Furthermore, the wider 
range of the modern college education, requiring 
more extensive buildings and equipment and 
more highly trained faculties than did the old, 
simpler curriculum, has so increased the cost of 
maintenance that superfluous institutions cannot 
be tolerated. 

The need for a comprehensive study of the 
total resources of the country for higher educa- 
tion has existed for a long time. Indeed, atten- 
tion was called to it in the report of the General 
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Education Board published in 1914.1 Today the 
need for such a study is acute. The support and 
administration of higher education is not merely 
a problem of individual institutional enterprise. 
Higher education in the large is a social institu- 
tion and responsibility, a matter of concern to the 
whole population of a community, a state, or the 
nation. Economy and efficiency in the organiza- 
tion and management of the group of colleges and 
universities serving a given area is as important 
for the security and progress of higher instruction 
in general as for the success of any particular in- 
stitution. A thorough study would attempt to 
determine the function to be performed by the 
higher institutions in a given state or geographi- 
cal area and the place of each institution in the 
scheme. It would concern itself with both the 
publicly and the privately supported institutions, 
so that in addition to defining the function of the 
individual institution, the functions of the state 
and private institutions as types might be clearly 
set forth. In the prevailing social order, any pro- 
gram of higher education which contributes to 
social progress must be democratically conceived. 
While there may be recognizable specific func- 
tions of higher education which may be regarded 

1 The General Education Board: An Account of Its Activities, 1902- 
914, Chap. V. 
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as the unique responsibilities of private institu- 
tions and others which should be served chiefly 
by those under public control, the ultimate at- 
tainment of the fundamental purposes of higher 
education in this country might conceivably be 
thwarted by prolonged rivalry between the two 
classes of institutions. The need for more co- 
operation between public and private institutions 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

On this subject of the supply of colleges and 
universities the recent report of the Regents’ In- 
quiry of the State of New York is illuminating. 
On the basis of a careful survey of the colleges 
and universities in the state, the conclusion is 
reached that New York has a sufficient number 
of private colleges, universities, and public and 
private professional schools for its needs, despite 
the fact that it has no free state university. The 
survey staff suggests that those who wish to sup- 
port higher education should make bequests to 
existing institutions, many of which need further 
endowment, particularly for scholarships and 
loan funds, instead of establishing new colleges. 
According to this report, no additional state 
funds should be spent during this generation to 
set up new colleges or independent professional 
schools. It recommends that the law be amended 
to limit rigorously the incorporation of further 
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independent general arts colleges and universi- 
ties.? 

This paper strongly recommends that a com- 
prehensive survey be undertaken co-operatively 
by some such organizations as the American 
Council on Education, the Association of Amert- 
can Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities, and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. It is a large undertaking, but the 
possibilities for economy and improvement Jjusti- 
fy the effort and expense that would be required 
to carry it through. The prestige of the organiza- 
tions designated should readily command the 
necessary means as well as the co-operation of the 
public and private agencies concerned. 


2 Education for American Life: Report of the Regents’ Inquiry (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938), pp. 58-59. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFIED ADDITIONS TO CAPITAL 
IN PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 


AMOUNT 
(coo OMITTED) 
YEAR 
ENDOW- OTHER 
MENT iat PURPOSES tee 
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EO QO Tiles ade hts 's 37,040 28 , 860 1,634 67,534 
LOZUT BPs bs leon 19,337 32,465 41 525073 
{eRe Rw Le ee a1 3608 8,207 681 30,253 
AG ele ane eh a 8,657 6,421 a7 15,450 
io ied? <a gle el a 9,248 8,214 601 18 ,063 
os ato ee ede 21,497 35955 4,479 29,931 
TORO a TO cl Nis id aks 23,146 35921 1,996 29 ,063 
Beta t\ucee $265,986 | $164,022 | $15,497 $445,505 
Percentage of 
TOEAL GG esate 59.7 36.8 Bats 100.0 


PERCENTAGE OF 1930-31 
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POOR 2 et sis als sa: S729 23 4 414 44.8 
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YEAR 


BABERAI 


CLASSIFIED ADDITIONS TO CAPITAL 
IN“ PRIVATE COLLEGES 


AMOUNT 
(coo OMITTED) 


eer eee ee ee 


Percentage of 
COtal it, 


1930-31 


ec ecee eee ee 


| | | 


$78 , 303 
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126.1 49.7 
119.5 78.3 
1247 103.1 
100.0 100.0 
Te 69.1 
Re 18.0 
a5 24.8 
22.5 195.1 
70.0 86.0 
ee | 63.0 


TABLE III 


CURRENT INCOME OF STATE AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS AT SELECTED INTERVALS 
FROM 1927-28 TO 1936-37 
(OOO OMITTED) 


SOURCE 1927-28 
SRICIERICNOES YS siya: $ 16,443 
State appropriations...| 66,012 
Federal appropriations. ear) 
Endowment income.... 2,524 
CETTE Sie hs oa 5 x5 2,281 
CORNER SOUNCES een ec say) 15,224 

10s) A ea he Ge te $108,231 
Student fees, ..4.)... $ 38,779 
State and federal appro- 
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Endowment income. 24,530 
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1930-31 | 1933-34 | 1936-37 
STATE INSTITUTIONS 
$ 19,608 | $ 17,580 | $ 23,121 
72,835 51,542 61,039 
75156 7,156 12,912 
3,216 3,042 3,832 
2,877 2,361 2,973 
17,311 13,953 19,519 
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PrivATE UNIVERSITIES 
$ 47,333 | $ 42,475 | $ 46,598 
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9,596 7,842 8,405 
9,541 8,622 10,722 
$106, 501 | $ 94,102 | $105,035 
PrivaTE COLLEGES 
$ 18,611 | $ 17,888 | $ 20,447 
17 34 118 
11,962 9,312 11,096 
2,265 1,977 2,219 
3,254 3,229 3,579 
$ 36,109 | $ 32,440 | $ 37,459 
$265,613 | $222,176 | $265,890 
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TABER Sy: 


CURRENT INCOME OF STATE AND PRIVATE IN- 
STITUTIONS AT SELECTED INTERVALS FROM 
1927-28 TO 1936-37, EXPRESSED AS THE PER- 
CENTAGE OF INCOME RECEIVED IN 1930-31 
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TABLE TX 


LOANS TO STUDENTS IN 200 INSTITUTIONS 
AND AMOUNTS REPAID FROM 1928-29 
THROUGH 1936-37* 


TYPE OF From From GEn- AMOUNT 
INSTITUTION GIFTS ERAL FunpDs REPAID 


State  institu- 


tions (46)...| $ 7,550,354] $ 2,566,684) $10,117,038) $ 8,330,930 
Private univer- 


sities (38)...| 7,026,105} 5,551,593} 12,577,698! 7,904,170 
Private colleges 
REO) ohare 2,579,943] 2,315,251] 4,895,194) 3,130,811 


Total (200)} $17,156,402] $10,433,528] $27,589,930] $19,365,911 


* Approximately $6,000,000 of loans were outstanding at the begin- 
ning of the period. 


DABLE.X: 


STUDENT LOANS MADE IN 1928-29 AND IN 
1936-37 AND THE AMOUNT AND 
PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 


State In- {Private Untr-| Private 


YEAR STITUTIONS | VERSITIES COLLEGES 
| eeloarelae he A igh Ua a ee a $ 845,405 | $ 930,259 | $383,784 
By Se esa Peotid ach «a Pad t\ 1,213,349 | 1,282,786 543,184 

PMC ASE Ui bi ides sos $ 367,944 | $ 352,527 | $159,400 
Percentage of increase. . 43-5 Cw aee: ALAS 
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TABLET 


ENROLMENT IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE 
UNIvVER- 
SITIES 


TOTAL 


In ALL AREAS 


(37) 
TOS ,232 
110,436 
110,958 
107,545 

99,842 

94135 

96,169 

99,815 
107,765 


(88) 
223,264 
234,505 
241,689 
239,197 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Tota. En- 
ROLMENT 


STATE |PRIVATE 


$2.9) ages 
52.9] 47.1 
$4.1 | 45.9 
55.0 | 45.0 
4 eg 
54.8] 45.2 
56 Ger ag. 4 
Ly Jey as.” ee 
Bx Sela ae 
55 3 Wee 


In THE EASTERN AREA 


(16) 

78,344 
81,996 
82,382 
80 ,027 


(22) 

84,176 
88,106 
89,070 


Omwnwmo wor Da 
HO Bh ~I OM OMW OO 
\oO 
Ll 


STATE 
YEAR InsTITU- 
TIONS 
(51) 
TQ 28H99 ood vision ane 118,032 
TQ265730) ba aiahay oe 124,069 
LGQ3OR3T eee 130,731 
LOST 32s Nae ats 1314652 
welll i Yoke Mee GeoiaE 120,437 
TOSS ABa ais NAN 114,354 
bs Fe Ye 31 ie Men LRU 125297 
LOS 5330 ie eae, oe 136,920 
TQ F037 sais wks 150,477 
Potala. 1151059 
1936-37 in- 
crease over 
TOD 8-20 e 32,445 
Percentage of 
increase.... Par an 
(6) 
BOCES 20. wre eae woke) 
FQZOABO hook, 6,110 
ECOSOC RT eee enn be 6,688 
LOR ERD Mais aah, 6,980 
LORI ie enna, Gig 52 
TORR OVA rerits 6,747 
TOBA RG He aude ae 6,725 
TORSE ROU ear 6,758 
BORO HRT ene a ok 7,279 
OPAL Nee ag te 60,071 
Percentage of 
increase 
1936-37 over 
EQ2B 2000/44 24.8 


691,995 


4.5 


TABLE XIJIJI—continued 


PERCENTAGE OF 


S Pp Tora. En- 
TAT AT 
e iain ROLMENT 
YEAR Instiru- | Univer- TOTAL 
TIONS SITIES 


STATE |PRIVATE 


In SourHERN, MippLE, AND WESTERN 
AREAS CoMBINED 


(45) (a1) (66) 
ROB OO ca L. o 5 112,200 26 , 888 EZO(ORStt 80,7 hoa 
FORO7304 oe ce os 117,959 28,440.) 4146, 300) 10) 80.6" Osa 
(Gon, C8 (ORO 124,043 2B E76. SD OOM She Sut L en 
VOT I aa B AS ls y's 124,672 29/518 USS. LOO MPS te On tons 
ee. oe 113,485 I5crae 138,628 81.9 18.1 
ee: | a ae 107 ,607 24,497 E32, LOA Sale T5058 
WOEY oat cn ne a 118,562 25,688 £44,250.) O00 1) TEGLS 
POS bRAO LN vrs J 130,162 26,056) MNNSH OnS i) Sana TOs 
BORO e Teka llth, aiuich 143,198 27,096 | 170,294] 84.1 15.9 
LORE soaks 34 1,091, Soo | (239,002) 11,498 ,790'1)" 82.0 18.0 
Percentage of 
increase 
1936-37 over 
T928620./. 5), 2710 °.8 29/4 
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